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Tue United States has been prolific in men of 
{ invention. In the growing state of the country 
every one fullowed his own inclination, and there 


} was nothing of that narrowness of thought which 
is found in those nations where the occupations of 
the father descend to the children for many gener- 
; ations. Necessity is truly the mother of invention, 
but utility has much to doin keeping it alive. 
These great American inventors and mechanical 
geniuses, from Sir William Phipps to Jacob Per- 


permit us to mentiona few. 


Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, deserves 
He was born in Westborough, 
, 1765 


wellof his country. 


| 
| Worcester Co. 


Massachusetts, December 8 


his children a good common school education. 


His father had a work- 
thing for every 


particularly in mechanics. 


shop— a 


{ 

} discovered mutch sagacity at an 
{ 

) 

‘ 

? common 


} here his boys were permitted to handle tools as 
fork. 

, a Peace , ’ ‘ 
Among the first of Whitney's inventions was a } 
' 


soon as thev could handle a_ knife and 





business during the revolutionary war, as the arti- 

‘2 cle was searce in the market. At the 

) eal + rorried ith » 
cal edueation, and he worried along, with numer- 


) ous an in preparing to enter college, which 
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kins, would fill volumes, but our limits will only > 
Amongst them Eli | 

asa private tutor. 
} 


, Greene, and her kindness wae of importance to him 
His father was a respectable yeoman, onl gave | 
Eli 

§ 
early age, and 
; in separating the seed of the cotton-plant from the 
farmer—and ! 


: : . . ; 
machine to make nails; and this was a profitable 


age ol , 


nineteen he conecived the idea of getting a classi- } 


NN A 





Aenea 


was not done until he reached the age of 
three. 


twenty - 
A man with ever so strong a mind cannot 
prepare for college as readily as a bright <boy. 
Other Latin and Greek, will 
press upon him ; and, while he should be running 


4 


things, besides his 


a verb through the modes and tenses, his mind is 
wandering upon his future destinies in life. In 
Whitney was distinguished in the higher 
brawehes of mathematicks and metaphysicks. 
In the midst of 
covered his great abilities as a practical mechanic. 
In 1792 he went to Georgia, to pass a year or two 


college, 


his studies he now and then dis- 


He had become acquainted 
with Mrs. Greene, the widow of Major General N. 


in getting acquainted with the principal planters 
in the country aroundhim. From them he learned 
the difficulties the cotton growers labored under 
staple. He was prompted to set about inventing 
This 


was soon done, and the machine put into operation ; 


a machine that would answer the purpose. 


but so anxious were the planters to have the bene- 


fit of his labors, that they took the machine from 


eee ae eee 
me tte etna ae 


him by force. Those who were employed to make 
machines like it claimed to be inventors, and Mr. 
Whitney was involved in lawsuits without number } 
No one ean tell how vexatious 


had the trial 


to get his right. 


, such suits are but those who have 


+> 


ee ed 


ceded 
by way of plaintiff or connsel; and after he has 
had such experience, his confidence in human testi. 
mony and human judgment will be most misera- 
No sooner had Whitney broke one 
antagonist on the wheel than another started up, 
and hydra-like, held 


bly shaken. 


Sometimes 
a southern legislature, influenced by the best spirit, 
would make him a generons grant for his machine, 
and then the demagogues would prevent or repeal 
the law. 


him another fight. 


The most enlightened portions of the 
community were with him, but they are not always 
the ruling majority. ‘The narrative of his exertions 
to get his rights is painful to read; it may be truly 
called the tria's of genias. The opinion of Judge 
Johnson, of the supreme court of theUnited States, 
is worthy of perpetual preservation, for its good 
sense and manly independence, 
that Whitney had , 


lage a 


He acknowledged 
given every acre of cotton til- 
double velue. Although cheered by the 
the liberal, Whitney spent 
the flower of his existence in lawsuits and troubles, 


wise and assisted by 


and gained nothing to remunerate himself or friends, 

After his fatigue and disappointment at the south 
he returned to the 
He had 


government 


east, and commenced making 

the United 
with several 
Thee were many difficul- 
from the low state of the 
arts ineur country; but this contract was renewed, 


table. Mr. Whitney died 
1825, in the sixtieth year 


fire.arms. a contract with 


States’ to furnish them 
thousand stand of arms. 
ties in this engagement, 
and finally becane prof. 

on the ninth of January, 
of his age, deeply lamented by all who knew him 
Ile was a man of genius, without any of those 
eccentricities which so often leave dark stains on 
the page of human life amongst those exalted by 
He direct, fair, and 


gentlemanly in all he did. His feelings were acute, 


superior talents. was open, 


but he had the entire control of them, and his 
In his most dis 


trous defeats he had a sel{-possession and a calm- 


perseverance was astonishing. as- 
ness that excited the admiration of his enemies.— 
They never knew when the fight was over, for he 
arose from disaster like one of immortal vigor, 
He lived 
honored and respected for, his virtues, as well as 


and repeated his blows with success. 


for his talents. He was well acquainted with most 


of the gifted minds in the country. Jefferson con- 


sidered him as a philosopher of extraordinary pow. 


ers of investigation and invention; and Fulton 


hailed him as a kindred mind, engaged in the great 
cause with himself, that of doing good to mankind. 


Sueh men are not duly appreciated while living. 
There is a lying spirit of envy abroud, that follow 
them every where, and which seizes every weak. 
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ness, or every slight failure in bold attempts, and 
makes the most of them to injure them, and bring 
the mighty in intellect to a common level. Frank. 
lin was denounced as impious for bringing light- 
ning from the clouds ; Edgeworth was thought 
a lunatic for his observations on sail-roads ; Bed- 
dors, for his pneumaticks, was exhibited in print- 
shops, with a fool’s cap on; and the wise people 
of New-York looked upon Robert Fulton, while 
maturing his plans to start a steam-boat on the 
North river, as ove only preparing himself to be- 
come an inmate of amad-house. Pusterity will do 
justice to such men, and the gratitude their own 
generation owed them will be paid in future times. 
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THE POOR PAINTER. 


THE REVERSED PORTRAIT. 
A TALE OF LOVE AND LAW. 
BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 








tempt in despair!” and the pencil fell from the 
hand of the youthful artist, who threw himself into 
a seat opposite his easel, with looks of the decpest 
disappointment. 

He wasa handsome young man, if a noble 
head, fine expanding dark eye, softly sparkling 
beneath a forehead of true genius, and features 


{ of chiseled regularity beaming with iutelligence 


and fecling, constitute manly beauty. 
He was pale nevertheless, as if from overwork 
and much thought, for the true painter thinks and 


ference, 








lle was not only pale, but a look of care un- 
usuvl to youth, which state is bright rather with 


ance. 





are always found in the same pathway, or rather 
poverty is the shadow of genius. 

That he was poor was very apparent by his 
dress. He wore an old morning wrapper that 
looked as if it had seen better times than the pre- 
sent, his old black silk vest wanted two or three 
buttons aud was irremediably worn out about the 
pockets ; his linen bosom betrayed, here ana there, 
a darn, as if the work ofa bunygler at the necdle ; 


for though Eowarp Lavaence was a skillful 





man's bright weapon of industrial toil. 
taloons, once black, were patched in one knee and 
darned in the other, but so neatly dene that only a 
piercing eye would detect it, especially in a room 
partly da:ikened, asthe study of our hero now 
was, 

The furniture of the room, too, indicated the 
low purse of the occupant. 








withoot frames hung about and a small pile of 
Canvess in one corner. ‘There was a truckle bed 


nalf hid bya faded green curtain of bwize, and 


wes used both as wash-board, stand and 


wears out his brain with lofty conceptions, even | tilul head whieh sat upon it with a queenly air, | 


as the writer does; the pene! for the pen, the | 
palet for the ink-stand, constitute the only dif. ! 


wiclder of the pevcil, he had liitle skill in the use | deepencd the hazel tint on the iris, and now 


of the slender steel shaft which is peculiarly wo- | 


‘There were pictures | 


——— 


} 


ee 
ne cca ta 


“Tr is in vain to try! I will abandon the at- ' 


} 


re or 
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very handsome gilt edged thick book, which from | 
its peculiar shape and aspect, was without doubt, | 
a Holy Bible; perhaps a mother’s or a sister's | 
parting gift, to which, in his straightened circum- | 
stances, he clung both with religious devotion and | 
filial love, revering it for itself, cherishing it for 
the giver’s sake. 

There was no other furniture in the room but 
the little pots of paint, his brushes for work, a | 
smooth fragment of marble on which to rub and 
mix his colors, and his easel which supported a 
half finished portrait of a beautiful girl. raph 

{ 


——~ 


brown tresses had'she and eyes also brown, that 
rich brown tint which the hazcl-nut reflects to the 
eye whena sunbeam falls upon it. ‘The brow 
was open and fair and showed that the original 
was proud and yet gentle, intellectual and spirited, § 
and yet sensible and generous ; for the brow ex- 
presses more than all other features. It is the 
fair column upon which the soul within inseribes 
itself, Her complexion was faultness, possessing 
that just blending of the roseate of the sunset cloud 
with the delicate pearl tintsof the sea-shells; and | 
the beautiful lips rivalled the pomegranate itself. 
The artist had evidently suffered his coral tinted 
peneil to linger about the sweet maidenly mouth, 
for it was touched and re-touched till the dew of 
love seemed to tremble upon them as dew trem- 





moss rose. 

There was an exquisite turn to the chin, like 
the roundess of a peach, and a nest of cupids was 
bedded in the sweet depression beneath the ripe 
under lip. ‘The neck looked as if moulded from 


plant ivory,and gracefully it supported the beau- 


as if upon a throne. 


There was not merely beauty and girlish love- 


} liness in the fair portrait, but there was a sou 


| 
' beaming and speaking through the canvass, as if 


| it lived. 
in ‘ 
hopes than dark with doubts, sat upon his brow, | 


and gave an interesting sadness to his counten. | 
Perhaps he was poor! Genius and poverty | 


, were incomplete. 


knew they wefe good and noble in their natures, 


) 
) 
, 
} 
; 
{ 


' 
His pan- | 


} the eye comes and yoes like lightuing. 


a choir or two, ard a red painted table thot | 
book - j 
cure 5 for it was heaped with books and pamph- | 
t lets, none of them of any intrinsic value, save a | 


H 
** yoy 
Pe mn ne 


} 

j 

bles in the morning upon the opening bud of the : 
| 

| 

‘ 

} 

’ 

{ 


nance could understand that the was good and 
pure, open-hearted and high-spirited, and all that } 
a true-hearted, 


The looker on that sweet noble counte- | 


educuicd, American maiden of 
nineteen should be. 


The portrait was unfinished. The eyes alone 


} 
| 

on 
Phey beamed with gentle fire | 
and seemed to expand with the noble conseivus- 
‘i ; 

ness of purity and truth, Angels would look so 
to us out of the eyes of « portrait; look as if they \ 
5 

} 

j 


and spotless and all love and benevolence. 
The eyes were yet imperfect; at least £0 


thought Edward, as he touched aud re-touched, | 


brightened, with the most delicate shade of blue, 
the azure heaven in which the pupil, ike love's } 
own sun was bung. Still he could not satisfy 
He failed to get that expression of the 
beautiful original, which had haunted his soul for 
wecks, and givena hue to his very dreams, , He 
strove to fix there a glance which had made his 


blood bound, and the strings of his heart vibrate 


himself. 


as if enpid had swept them with his wing. No 
wonder that the artist despaiwed ! The light of | 
yg, | 
l'o fasten 5 
it upon canvass would be necessary first to make 
the canvass live and become aniunute with suul ! 
‘ 

and feeling. 
“ Ttisallin vain! Lean never necomplish it!" | 


he cried as he once more .aised his face and goued } 
‘ 


sewed POI EOP OOO IO orm 


i had mode. 


upon the unfinished picture. ‘ ‘There she is, as 
beautiful as herself save the life! I should be 
happy if I could give to the eye that heavenly ex. 
pression that will forever be impressed upon my 
memory. But it is useless to try ; I must be sat. 
isfied with what I have done; and placing the 
precious prize thus stolen, unsuspected by her, 
ever before me, let imagination and memory com- 
plete what my pencil refuses to achieve. Oh, 
poverty! Oh penury, and the toil of the heart 
and hand for bread! Oh lady, if thou knewest 
hew true a heart loved and worshipped thee, thou 
wouldst think of me with kindness ! But thou must 
never know it! In the silence of my bosom must 
I bury the secret of my love for thee ! Thou shalt 
know itonly when we meet in yonder bright 
home above, where gold no longer keeps asunder 
congenial spirits! My reason would urge me to 
destroy this picture, and banish from my memory, 
one whom I can never be -nigher to than I am 
now ; who would scorn and perhaps despise me 
if she kuew that I had dared to catch her features 
from my memory, and place them on canvass ! 





} But I must love though love bring with it only 


despair. Even despair is sweet, borne for one 80 
loved and beautiful !” 

The artist was interrupted by a rough rap at 
the door. He hurriedly reversed the picture 
upon his easel and unlocked the door of bis hum- 
ble studio to the visitor. He was a short, broad 
shouldered man, wore a white hat with a broad 
brim which the collar had cocked up behind, was 
enveloped in a stout grey bob-coat, and carried 
a formidable looking cane in his hand. 

Instantly the face of the painter changed color. 
The glow of devoted love fled and gave place to 
the blanched aspect of painful suspense. 

“ This is Mr. Edward Laurence, I suppose,” 
said the man with a rude blunt manner, as he 
fixed his little greyish eyes keenly upon hin. 

* Yes, sir !” 

“* Lhave a writ against you!” 
“A writ?” 
* Yea, sir. A demand of John Horton & Co, 
for frames and canvass ! 


** Is it possible they have sued me ?” exclaim- 


, cd the artist with a slight flush of indignant sur- 


prise, While his voice was tremulous with shame 
and grief ; forhe had never before received a visit 


from an officer of the law, and seemed to feel like 


a criminal before the officer's protessional assur- 
ance and air of virtuous superiority, 

* ‘There is the writ!” 

* J was there only last evening and explained 
to Mr. Horton that I could not pay the bill, and 
this morning I sent him buck every frame but 
three I bought of him, and all the canvass I had 
not used. 

** Ile has sued you ouly then for the balance, I 
suppose.” 

“It isvery singular, sir. I frankly told him 
my Situation, and that I had not seventy five cents 
in the world. J told bim without disguise exact- 
ly my circumstances, how [ have been unfortu- 
nate in not getting sitters and that illness had 
kept me trom my work Ull I bad expended all I 
Ile seemed to listen to me with atten- 


tion; suid he would take back the frames and 


} appeared to be satistied when | promised to pay 6 


hin as soon as it was iv my power ; and here he ' 
sends an officer to arrest me; Why did he not 
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: a shudder ? Oh, Christianity where is thy blush ? A 
let me know that he was going to take this course ?” 
“He knew better than that,” answered the | the door, sir, I follow you! 
constable with a knowing air. “ There might With these words he took up his hat and 
have beena clean garret when I got here this { pointed tothe door. The officer stood irresolute. 
: morning, you know ? Between two days, you { He looked as if he resolved yet to look at the pic- 
know ?” ture. But there wasa light sparkling in the young 
«« [ do not understand you, sir !” debtor's eyes that taught him discretion ; and 
F “You don't. Well you can understand this, | muttering something about “ he would yet make 
I guess!” answered the man, laying one hand on } him wince,” he was going towards the door, when 
his shoulder and with the other holding the writ | it was opened, and a noble looking gentleman of 
up before his eyes. “ It is plain King’s English !” } middle age entered as if uncertain whether to come 
Edward saw indistinctly, for he was too much } in or not. 
confused and overwhelmed to read some words of “I beg your pardon, sir, but having thrice 
dreadful meaning about “ taking his body and | knocked and not being heard, as you were talk- 
safely keeping it (a barbarous parallel with Shylock’s | ing, I ventured to open the door. This is Mr. 
pound of flesh, that disgraces Christian nations) } Laurence’s room, I believe !” 
until the plaintiff had his just demand paid, &c.” * Yes, sir,” answered Edward embarrassed and 
“fsce,sir! Whatdo you wish? I cannot pay it!” | blushing at acknowledging himself while thus at- 
“It isonly seventeen dollars, fifty !” tended, for the constable was standing at his 
* It isoutof my power to settle it sir.” shoulder. This personage no sooner beheld the 
“ What have you got here? Let me take a} gentleman than he quickly raised his hat and 
look ! Pictures, hey! Portraits of nobodies! | bowed with the most supercillious civility. The 
There is, let me see—one, two, three—there is | stranger cast his eyes from one to the other, and 
six pictures of people, they won't fetch at auction, | looking serious, said with a kind smile. 
) more nor a dollar a piece, unless the folks they | “ T hope, Mr. Laurence, that I am not intruding 
, was took for bid em in, which can’t be ‘pended | upon any unpleasant scene here !” 
> upon. ‘Then here is paints, brushes, and some | “ It is only an arrest for a debt, Colonel,” said 
} old books—a dollar more at the most. That is | the constable with a wink; “ such things must be 
i seven dollars in all, Demand seventeen fifty, | done, you know, sir? ‘T'wenty dollars for frames, 
$ with costs make it up to twenty clear. Them and no funds, and I was just taking him into re- 
1 two chairs and tables I spose might fotch two } tirement.” 
shillins a piece; that is another dollar. Then “I beg, Mr. Constable, you will not go thro’ 
he here is the bed-stead—an X at that, and what is | the streets publishing my shame !” said Edward 
oO on it, say three dollara more, that is eleven dullars, with the keenest mortification at thus being expo- 
and I don’t know but what I'm making you a | sed before a perfect stranger. 
” d d large allowance on the fixins any how.— “1 am sorry, Mr, Laurence, to find you exact. 
6 That's all that I see !” he added, looking round ly so painfully situated” said the visitor, “ but I 
with the same impudent, vulgar freedom of the dare say that my visit will prove very timely.— 
premises which had characterized him as he made | All men of genius have to contend with these little 
this inventory. ‘* Yes, here is a three legged reverses and you are not an exception. I have 
frame and a picture on it. The frame an’t worth | seen a specimen portrait from your easel in Dag- 
o. a red cent, but let’s see what the picture is. If; get’s window and being very much pleased with 
its woods and capes and housen, painted hand. it, | inquired the artist, and have come hither to 
~ some, Itil fetch more than likenesses of nobody | order a picture for myself, and another for a 
r- | knows who !” friend. LThope you will me give a sitting this 
re Here he approached and stretched forth his morning !” 
sit rough grasp to turn the portrait which was upon {|  “ You see, sir,how I1—I—that is you see I am 
ke the easel. Edward had stood motionless between | in this civil gentleman's power. You must ask 
ir- stupor and surprise, watching him proceed with him, sir, not me !” 
his insulting estimation of the value of his worldly | This was spoken with the deepest sense 0° per- | 
wealth, but he now made a spring forward and | sonal degradation struggling with pride. Oh debt, 
ed laying his hand firmly upon the wrist of the con- i bitter enough thou art to the sensitive, honorable 
nd stable he said, in a tone made resolute and im- mind ; but arrest is the sharp steel that enters the 
rut pressive by his misfortunes. ; soul! ‘To be turned over to the cold, cruel, jeering 
ad * ‘Touch it not!” keeping of an officer of the law who then loves to 
“There is two words to that bargain, young | act the petty tyrant over minds that hisown would 
,1 | ¢ man,” responded the officer, falling back a step} grovel to, under other circumstances !—this is the 
from the determined bearing of the young painter. | last drop of human woe. 
im * T guess I'll see the picture !” It is a question yetta be lecided, whether the 
nis * If you dare to advance one step nigher to it ) man who takes pleasure in insuitingly executing the 
ct- than you now are, I will teach you thata debtor wil of the creditor, or the creditor who coolly Says 
tu. is aman, and that an officer of the law is no | * take his body,” is tie basest. When will christ. 
sad more than one !” } endom wipe out from its shield, the stain that ob. 
\4 ** So, this is resisting the law !” said the fellow scures its glory ?—When will man cease you under, 





with a menacing air. 


to pay the debt. Itsays nothing about levying. 
It says the money of my body !—Money I have 
none. Here’ is my body. I surrender myself! 


erwrere wwe. errr wer 





“ It is resisting impertinence—no more !—You | 
have a writ to arrest me if I have not the means | 














i the name of law to have a claim upon the body of 
his felowman ? The Jew was content with his 
pound of flesh. 


{ the land, while I write, may be seen printed writs 


} of arrest calling for the poor debtor's whole body. | 


' Can any eye look upon those printed lines without 
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As the picture progressed from day to day, the { history of debtur and creditor might be written by | 
but lay nota hand upon anything else. There is } thousands of pens which would unfold crimes and 








| 
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But on every lawyer's table in 


; not command the reverence of men like Sharpset. 
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C 
sufferings at which humanity would pale. Talk 


not of the horrors of the Inquisition, or the terrors 
of the Bastile. We have Inquisitions in every 
court in the land, and Bastiles in every county of 
this free Republic. 

** Mr. Laurence,” said Col. Preston, “ I cannot 
very well give up my intention to sit to gratify 
Mr. Sharpset, here,in his desire to promenade 
with you, so if you have no objection, I will pay 
youin advance for my picture. 

“ No—oh—sir, no—sir;” stammered Edward: 
the tears rushing to his eyes. 

*« Nota word! What is the amount of the de- 
mand? I see. ‘There Mr. Constable, there are 
twenty dollars. Givemea receipt. Here is a pen. 
Not a word, Mr. Laurence. It is my own affair. 
I can't very well lose this morning, and so you 
sce Lam favoring myself!” 

“ Sir, you are so generous—so—so. 

** There, Mr. Constable, as you have no further 
claims on this gentleman, he will, no doubt, dis- 
pense with yonr farther attention |” 

« Oh certainly,” answered the officer bowing 
obsequiously, while Col. Preston was trying to 
make out the spider tracks which Shapset had 
placed with the pen and ink, beneath the demand. 

He backed out bowing, and at the door even 
turned and made a civil, condescending sort of nod 
It is a matter of doubt 
whether he would not rather have carried him to 
jail than handled his “ costs.” A constable can 
never forgive anything like independence or gen- 
tlemanly firmness in any of his “ subjects.” There 
must be slave-like submission to him or the per- 


to his escaped victim. 


son is in danyer of being imprisoned on his com- 
Gen. 
tleman of this class have great reverence for the 
Law ! 

When Sharpset shut the door, Edward felt re. 

It seemed to him as if he had suddenly 
redeemed from some horrible calamity, 
If he had entered the walls of 
a prison, he felt he should never hold up his head 


plaint for resisting theexecution of the law. 


lieved, 
been 
as in truth he had. 


again among men. 
“ Now, Mr. Laurence,” said the generous 


stranger, “ I wish to hear no thanks. I have 
done you no service that will not fully repay by 


If I choose to pay something in ad- 
vance, that is as I please. 


your pencil. 
I know you feel grate- 
ful and all that, for it is not very pleasant to have 
the intimate acquaintance of such gentleman as 
Mr. Sharpset. But not a word more” 

“T have not yet spoken, sir. I hardly know 
how to articulate a word, My heart is too full. 
You know—” 

“ T have done nothing. Come, sir, where shall 
You 
Let me see it? } 


I place myself? Your light I see is good, 
have a picture on the easel. 

“ Itis yet unfinished, sir,’ he answered with 
embarrassment ; and removing it with fingers 
trembling with joy at his escape and a heart swel. i 
ling with gratitude, he placed a clean canvass 
upon the easel, the only one be had left, his face all 









Who could his 
generous visitor be? That he was a gentleman 
The | 
officer knew him and was obsequious before him : 


the while beaming with happiness. 


and a person of consideration was plain. 


9 
he was therefore a man of wealth; for virtue does 
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gentleman held a good dealof conversation with the { and removed from the head of his couch the pic- 
young artist, and became favorably impressed | ture which had excited Colonel Preston’s curiosity. 
with his intelligence, education, and sterling genius. | He placed it upon his easel and stepped back with | 
Gradually won by the benevolent interest he seemed | an air of modest confusion, and seriously trusting 
to take in him, Edward unfolded to him the whole of | that it would not remind him of ang one. 

his simple history. That he was the only son of} “ My daughter Grace!” cried the gentleman 
the widow of a naval officer who died poor ; that | amazed as his eye first glanced upon the portrait. 
he early felt a desire to distinguish himself asa | “ It is she! Mr. Laurence, will you explain how 
painter, and at length after his mother’s death, } this is! This is the portrait of my child. I knew 
committed his fortunes to the world ; that he had } not before that she had ever sat for it, or that you 








labored night and day at his pencil, giving more 
heed to elevating his knowledge of art, than making 
it a means of mere subsistence ; that by and by he 
became ill from over exertion and with illness came 
poverty, and debt and arrest. 

The picture was at length completed, for our 
artist had no interruption from other sitters. ‘There 
is a fashion in sitting for portraits as well as for 
other things, and just now it was the fashion for 
ats 5; the beau monde to flock to the studios of two or 
E three artists of inferior merit, but of greater tem- 
porary popularity. Edward had no monied or in- 
fluential patron so countenance him. He struggled 
unfriended ; and in seclusion, absorbed in the faver- 
: ite pursuit of his high art. He had neither money 
nor gold pencils topay for puffs and notices. Al! 
his advertisement was an exquisitely finished por. 
trait of his mother, taken from memory, and finished 
with his heart in his hand. Al! the filial love of 
; his bosom he poured into the sweet task. It was 
this picture to which Col. Preston alluded as hav- 
ing seen, and which as he had said to Edward, led 
him to seek out the artist, to sit to him; for he 
was told that he was poor, and besides, Mr. Pres- 
ton was a great lover of the art. 

During the six daily sittings of an hour or two 
each which he gave his young friend, the latter 
was unable to discover his name. He of course 
could not ask it, and the stranger chose to keep it 
concealed. The picture when completed pleased 
i him. He expressed his gratification and said that 
1 he would send for it. 


“« And here, Mr. Laurence,” he said, as he was 
taking his leave, “is a check for a balance due 


a check for eighty dollars. 

“ Sir, I have been paid. 
indeed, sir.” 

“ I shall give no less than this. I have paid the 
same price, one hundred dollars each, for three 
portraits that cannot compare with this. Why 
should not you be paid as much for a better pic- 
ture. ‘Take it and say not a word. It is earned 
by you, every dollar, Iwill send for the picture 
sometime this furenoon. But, my dear young 
friend, before I go indulge me with a look at the 
picture you keep so choice with its face to the wall. 
Twise I] have walked towards it and you flew to 
putme back as a mother would check the approach 
of an intruder to the sleeping infant. 


I can ask no more, 


What have 
you there so rare that it may not be seen. It is 
no doubt some secret work on which you are lay- 
ing out your genius. If so, 1 should like much to 
have a look at it.” 

Edward felt that he could not refuse. 
his unknown benefactor. He felt he could refuse 
him nothing. He colored deeply and suid, 

4 ** You shall see it, sir. 


Ife loved 





It is not, let me inform 
you, a portrait, but merely a sketch from memory, 

) perhaps parily from fancy.” 
As he spoke, he went toa corner of the room 


Caso: — 





you for it,” and as he spoke he placed in his hand 


were known to each other !” 

Pardon me, sir! I have been too daring I fear. 
We have never spoken.” 

“ Never spoken, sir! Is not this your painting. 
Did not your pencil produce it?” he asked frown- 
ing with displeasure. ‘ Mr. Laurence, what I 
have seen of you in our interview has pleased me 
much, You do not strike me as a man who would 
deceive.” 

“ You judge me justly, sir. I assure you sir. 
} I have seen the lady but once, though our interview 
lasted for an hour. The picture I have painted 
from memory.” 


« From ag 


memory ?” exclaimed Colonel Preston 
with surprise, and looking upon his face in a pecu- 
liar way. “ 


Mr. Laurence, Grace must have made a deep 
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{ 
You must have a good memory, | 


impression upon your mind.—Now, my young | 
friend, be candid with me.—I_ believe all you say, | 


; 


| for I know you are an honorable man, and I know ' 


Grace would never have come here and set for ! 


this picture without my permission. 
of its existence ?” 


) 


Is she aware | 
? . 
} nal again. 


{ ° 
, only learn that she was a belle and an heiress. 


a * ° . ° ° ° ) 
mortification by your discovering it, by informing 


her of it. 
at my folly.” 


| “ No, sir, and I beg you will not add to my 
{ 

} 

* ] see how it is. 


You are a very noble and es- 
timable young man. I assure you I shall not be 
angry, and she will not be. 


} picture.” 
) 


I must have 


it ” 
, “ T cannot take it in this fashion. 
set your price upo:) it,” 


You must 
said Mr. Preston smiling 
anu looking both gave and pleased. 

* I have no pric It is not mine.” 

“ I wil! give you five hundred dollars for it, Mr. 
Laurence.” 


e for it, sir. 


* 1 cannot speek of price, sir.” 
; * Very well. 
some other way. 
mine ?” 


I will have it ard we will scttle it 


Will you send it to me with 


“© Yes, sir. 


I trust you will forgive me for being 


She would be annoyed and justly angry | 


the > 











who was walking near with an elderly lady. ach 
sprang forward and arrested its flight and met me 7 
with it and smilingly returned it. I was so struck b 
by her beauty and grace that I could scarcely 
stammer forth my thanks. She playfully asked 
me if I would permit her to examine it and com- 
pare it with the scenery. I could notrefuse. She 
made remarks upon it, handed it to the lady with 
her, and so we conversed, her swect manners, and 
frank, open countenance made me feel in a few 
moments asif I was in the presence of a sister. 
An hour passed sir, 1 know not how ; but it was 
the happiest of my life. I have never forgotten 
her, #8 you see, sir, by that bold piece of daring.” 

“ And you knew not her name? 

** No, sir.” 

“ Nor she yours ?” 

*« Not that I am aware of, sir. 
not displeased.” 


I trust you are 


1 will forgive you on one condition.” 

** T can refuse you nothing.” 

‘‘ That you come and take tea and pass the 
evening with me. Not a word ofobjection. You 
have pledged yourself,” 

* ] will come, sir,” answered Edward, gasping, 
for he felt his head swimming as Colonel Preston 
departed, shaking him by the hand.—Joy and fear 
agitated his breast. 














He was about to see her who 
had not been absent from his thoughts and whom 
he loved with idolatry. He sunk into a chair and } 
buried his face in his hands in a sweet delirium. } 
He had never expected to see the beautiful origi- 
He had inquired her name but could | 
He | 
therefore ceased to hope and gave himself up to | 
despair. 

The afternoon of the same day, Colonel Preston 
entered the drawing room where Grace sat reading 
and wholly unsuspicious of the events which so | 
nearly related toherself. She was very beautiful, and 


| the lovely and living original of the portrait we have 


“It is yours already, sir, I cannot lay claim to | 


* Grace, I have been sitting for my picture the 
last week, to young painter of great genius, 
little known. 


thou,h poor and Come into the 


secn upon the young painter's easel. | 
] 

library ana tell me what you think of it.” } 
} . , 4 

She rose with a smile, and putting her hand in 
her father’s arm, accompanied him to the apart- } 


ment where he had pluccc the two purtraits, one 


} behind the vier upon a tabic agaist the richly 


{ 

so—” 
“No more. I wish to put one question to } 
you.” 
|}  & Yer, red the confused young pain. 

ter, who froin tie first recognitit the pictu 

had fel! ¢ a expr th mort 

and angei nineelf, 

* When and where a. you meet Gra 


' 
It was near the Ver- } 
andah in the beautiful suburbs of Portland, near 
where my mother resided and I was born. IT went 
there to pass a few days in my native air, to re- | 
cruit. I was seated in Oak Grove sketching a 
view of the bay. A sudden gust of wind carried | 
away my drawing, and it would have been tossed | 


{ 
} 
; 
ton ?” 
* Two months ago, sir. 
} 
; 
| from the rocks into the sea, but for a young lady 








eee 


panelled wi ll. 


} 
“Jt is perfect, sir. It speaks. Oh, how I shall | 
prize such a likeness of you as this, dear father,” } 
she exclaimed. Who is the artist ?” 
“ tle is the same who painted your own.” 
“ Mince!” 
‘“* Yes, Grace.” 
I have had none painted, sir.” 
, you thought to cheat me. But I have 
» out, Grace,” he said sunling.—* Look 
nd see if itis not like secing your face 


‘ d as he spoke he removed his own 


port oT that of hersell. 


Grace ered an exclamation of amazement ; 


She was ¢ ‘ was herself. She looked 


at her father dt al : Culivass amazed. 


** Sir, this is i not tell how 


painted, unless 


| 
it was ; 


mts 


extraordl- 


nary. I begin to bec 
jather does it mean ?”’ 
* Can't you guess who the art. 4 13 1" 
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* Indeed, sir, I have sat to noone; I should | to canvass as Edward had done hers, she engraved 


not have done so without your permission.” 

“« Nevertheless, there you are as perfect as life, | 
on canvass. Artists can't paint without seeing | 
the original. Do you know no artist ?” 

** No, sir.” 


“* No sketcher of landscapes who might have 


stolen an outline of you jnto hissketch and after- 
wards copied and completed it in this exquisite 
picture 7” He kept his gaze bent steadily upon 
her face. He beheld the drooping eyes and tell 
tale blush and look of consciousness spreading over 
her lovely face. ‘ I see I have guessed right.” 

“ He was a poor, modest, unassuming young 
man, sir. I do not know his name,” she said 
with a pretty embarrassment, that showed Colonel 
Preston that his daughter still entertained a lively, 
if not a tender recollection of his young friend. 

“ His name ?” Of whom do you speak ? he asked 
archly, ** the painter of this ?” 

#1 cannot tell, sir. 1 accidentally met a young 
artist at the Verandah, where I passed a day on 
my visitto Portland. His paper was blown from 
him across ny path, as I was walking with aunt 
Mary, and seeing it flying towards the water, I 
ran and caught it. He seemed very grateful and— 
he was very handsome, sir, and I think, I never 
saw so much genius in an cye and brow. He 
permitted me to admire the sketch, and as I love 
to draw also, we talked about the scenery, the 
islands, the sea, the vessels with their white sails, 
the trees rustling in the wind, the beauty of the spot, 
and I hardly At party 
approached to swing, some of whom came near, 


know what. length a 


when he bowed and leit me.” 

“ That young man, Grace, is the artist who has 
transferred your face sq successfully to can- 
vuss.” 


** Is it possible !”’ she exclaimed with animation, 
her very heart’s throbbings seen in her joyously 
“ Then he has not forgotten me,” 
half 


was caught by her father’s ear. 


beaming eye. 
she added in a sweet, tone, which however, 

** No, he has long, and faithfully remembered you, 
Grace. 
proof?” 


What woman could have better or fairer 


“« Indeed, sir, it surprises me.” 
“ Does it notalso please you, Grace? speak 
frankly.” 

* You have guessed my heart, father.” 

And I| know his. 
“* More still?” 
** He is invited here to tea.” 
“ My 


I have news for you.” 


” 


dearest father ? 


“ Ah, Isee how itis. Well, you shall see each 


other and have fair field to ascertain one another's 


hearts. He is a noble fe lluw, Grace ; for IL have 


been studying him closely, intending to patronize 


SK rr 


them upon the tablet of her heart. 

We cannot describe, as we ought, the interesting 
interview of the evening, nor paint the emotions of 
jey, and hope and love, that filled the bosoms of 
the lovers, sostrangely re-met and under such 
happy auspices. 

Three months afterwards the beautiful and rich 
Grace Preston became the bride of the“ poor artist,” 
and at this present writing the happy pair with the 
benevolent Colonel are sojourning in Rome, whence 
they will leave for Florence and so take it leisurely 
through the sunny home of the arts ; for the painter 
has not laid aside his pencil, but rather caught 
new inspiration from the graceful intellect and noble 
taste of his accomplished and lovely wife. 

















For the Rural Repository. 
SYLVAN PENCILINGS. 
* BY PETER SYLVAN. 
Namber One. 


Anp behold it cometh to pass in the twenty | 


seventh year of the Rural Repository, that I, Peter 
Sylvan, arch scribbler to her grace the Duchess of 


| Literature, visit the far famed City termed Hudson, 


, on the gladsome return of Summer! 


whose wal!s are the beauteous woods and the glori- 
ous River; her suburbs being the mountains whose 
summits tower in pleasant sublimity towards the 
floating clouds, with sweet, graceful villages inter- 
spersed beneath them along the romantic vales. 
Oh Hudson! queen of cities, thy scenery so em- 
inently lovely, deserves to be described by a pen 
more classi¢ than mine. ‘Thomson might roam 
among thy hills, discoursing in harmouious verse 


Milton and 


his Muse might stray to some one of thy. foliage 


embowered dwellings, to sing once more of Eden; 


| where blossomed 


eee eee eee 


him ; but if you like him, I preferto paternize him. | 


‘ which his eye 


He is worthy of you, and if you come to an un- 
derstanding you have my consent. Bat he is 
such a modest noble, proud fellow that he will 
harely dare to tell you all be would wish to, 
because he is poor and you are rich, But tell mc 
to 1 .orrow how matters are between you, and I 
will help him along.” 

Grace cast herself into her father’s arms ; for | 
her father’s words filled her bosom with joy. The 
young artist had intruth, won her young heart in 
that sweet hour’s intercourse in the shades of Oak 


Z “rove, and though she did not transfer his features 
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} 
‘ 
) 
; 


* Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots but Nature’s boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, aud plain, 


Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 


Imbrowned the noon tide bowers {”’ 
And Gray, most accomplished bard, might traverse 
the paths of thy Cemetery, at the hallowed hour, 
when 


” 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,— 


recounting in strains melodious the virtues of the 


illustrious Dead ! 
those children of N; 


their venerable pages, 


Reader ! tture speak from 


and bid us, the beings of the 
present hour, to « njoy with fond admiration whatso- 


ever of beauty 1s placed in our micst. 


Therefore the writer, sometimes ycleped Poeticus, 
but more commonly, Peter surnamed Sylvan, most 
sincerely thinketh that a moment occasionally spent 
in cont mp! iting the works of Nature and of Art 
especially when so happily situated as with thee, oh 
Hudson! may vot be a misepprepriation of tu 
Henee, he put pose th to transfer from his mental 
drawing-book to the Rural Rep sitory, cert 
rough sketches of the scenes and scenery over 


may glance ; so that he will be glad 


to meet convenial minds, such as will follow him in 
imagination, through lis wanderings up and dowu 
the hills and along the valleys, to hold communion 


with the spirit of Beauty and Gi andeur. 


Hudson, May, 185. 
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IRISH L ANDLORD AND ‘FRE NCH FARE. 

Ir happened once that a tourist from “ La Belle 
France,” found his way into the mountain fast- 
nesses of Connemara and put up at a small road- 
side inn, kept by one Paddy O’Donohue. Paddy 
was notin the habit of entertaining such guests; but 
/ with native politeness not to be outdone by that 
just fresh imported from France, he welcomed the 
| wayfarerand bowed him to a seat in the little 
| private parlor, back of the kitchen. 


Having rested his weary limbs, which were 


) 


, Somewhat dislocated by a ride over the rough 
mountains, in a rude specimen of nature’s first 
| attempt at cart-making, Monsieur knocked on 
| the table, and quickly Pat appeared to the sum- 
mons. 

“ Well, yer honor ?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur maitre ’d hotel, vill you be so 
goot as to have me some dinner 7?” 


en 





} , 

“ Ah thin to be sure I can, yer honor, The 
; divil a house from this to Squire Martin’s can give 
; better accomodation toman and stick. My wordis: 


* Walk in who pleases. 
The rest go to blazes !’” 





Whether the little French tourist exactly com- 
prehended the force of Pat’s poetry, it is hard to 
say at this distance of time ; but certain it is, he 
shrugged his shoulders and looked blank enough. 


** But may I make bould to ax yer honor, what 
it is you’d be wanting for your dinner ?” 

The Frenchman’s appetite prompted his natural 
uptness, and he therefore guessed the purport of 
Pat’s query. 


‘ Any peegeon.” 


* Oh plenty of them ; yes, sir.” 

** Very well mon ami, you get me some peegeon 
for my dinner.” 
; “ Why thin, to be sure, I will yer honor and 
welcome.” 
oa way went the host to obey these foreign orders, 
| without aremark louder than the thougit in his 
} own mind of * blood and ounz, and that’s quare 
‘ taste, sure enongh.” 

Up came the dinner and down it went into the 
secret caverns of French digestion. 

Next 
' boarder with, 
' «© What'll yer honor have for 

Ah, my 


indeed, | shall have more 


morning Paddy appeared before his 


dinner to-day ?” 


good friend, your peegeon ver goot, 


very to- 


day, ch ? 


goot, peegeon 


? 


On went the week, and 


tiring of the 


r 


each day was the un- 
urist 


taste epicurean t supplied with 


nore pe egeon. 


Saturday came, and with it came the following 


host. 
*©Oh thin what'l! yer honor have for dinner to- 
morrow, Sunday, you know 





‘* Some more peegeon mon ami, ver guot.” 
Troth and the divil not another pushon is left 
inthe parish, barrin yer honor’ll ate the ould 
tom-cat himself !” 
‘* Cat— —Thomas Cat —ceh? I said 
peegeon, my friend.” 
‘“* Sure ve did—an’ the divil a thing else have 


} 


I given ye but pusheen !” 


- Peegeon that fly, I mean.” 


* Well, our pusheen will i fly at ye too, 


; ttre ad on their 
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“ But,” said the trembling Frenchman, “ you | carbon going to build up the structure of the plant, 


did say something about von cat !” 

“ One cat! Why by the head of Saint Dennis, 
tis’ nt one, but six cats yer honor ate,” 

“ Eat six cats ?” yelled the petrified tourist— 
“ what me eat six cats! I asked for peegeon.” 

“ Well pusheen is what we call little kittens— 
wee cats.” 

“TI did mean peegeon with wing and feathers !” 

A light here gleamed in upon Paddy’s know- 
ledge bor. 

“Ok by my soul and conscience, I believe it was 
pigeons yer honor wanted ?” 

“* Oui, yes, to be sure, my friend.” 

“ Ahthin, why the divil can’t you French 
people larn to talk plain. Sure you do ate such 
quare things as frogs, snails and rats ; bad luck to 
me, if I saw anything strange in yer calling for 
little cats.” 

* Leetel cat! I have eat one, two, six Icetel 
cat !” 

** Divil a doubt of it.” 

The grimace which followed the certainty of 
this fact, may be more easily imagined than des- 
cribed. The Frenchman quickly packed up, and 
as quickly made way froma country that knew 
no difference between catsand pigeons. Whether 
he ever published his thoughts upon Irish miseries, 
we cannot say, as they never were translated. 

— 5D) © Cato — 
FLOWERS IN THE SICK ROOM. 

Amonc the terrors of our youth we well remem- 
ber there were certain poisonous exhalations said 
to arise from plants and flowers, if allowed to 
share our sleeping-room during the night, as 
though objects of loveliness when seen by daylight 
took advantage of the darkness to assume the 
qualities of the ghoul or the vampire. Well do 
we remember how maternal anxiety removed every 
portion of vegetable life from our bedroom, lest its 
gases should poison us before morning! This 
opinion, and the cognate one that plants in rooms 
are always injurious, is prevalent still, and it oper- 
ates most unfavorably in the case of the bed-ridden 


or the invalid, by depriving them of a chamber | pleasure in a few favorites in-doors, how much 
garden which would otherwise make time put off | more delight must such treasured possessions con- 
leaden wings, and while away, in innocen‘ amuse- ; {r on those whom Providence has made prisoners, 


ment, many a lagging hour. Now we assure our | and who must have their all of verdure and floral | 
; 


readers that this is a popular superstition, and will 
endeavor to put them in possession of the grounds 
on which our statement is founded. In doing so, 
we do not put forth any opinions of our own, but 
the deductions of science, for the truth of which 
any one acquainted with vegetable physiology can 
vouch. 

Plants, in a growing state, absorb the oxygen 


gas of the atmosphere, and throw off carbonic | 


acid ; these are facts, and as oxygen is necessary 
to life and carbonic acid injurious to it, the conclu- 
sion has been jumped at that plants in apartments 
must have a deleterious influence. But there is 
another fact equally irrefragable, that plants feed 
on the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and are, 


indeed, the grand instruments employed in the 


laboratory of Nature for purifying it from noxious 
exhalations of animal life. 


and its disengaged oxygen returning to the air we 
breathe. It is trae that this process is stopped in 
the darkness, and that then a very small portion of 
carbonic acid is evolved by plants ; but as it is 
never necessary for a patient to sleep in a room 
with flowers, we need say nothing on that subject. 
Cleanliness and other considerations, would suggest 
having a bedroom as free as possible during the 
night, and our object is answered if we show that 
vegetation is not injurious in the day. ‘That it 
is,on the contrary, conducive to health, is a plain 
corollary of scicace. 

Perhaps the error we are speaking of may have 
originated from confounding the effects of the 
odors of plants with a general result of their pres- 
ence. Now, all strong scents are injurious, and 
those of some flowers are specially so, and ought 
on no account to be patronized by the invalid. But 
it happens, fortunately, that a very large class of 
plants have either nv scent at all, or so little as to 
be of no consequence, so that there is still room for 
an extensive selection. This, then i€on? rule to 
be observed in chamber gardening. Another is, 
that the plants admitted should be in perfect health, 
for while growing vegetation is healthful, it be- 
comes noxious when sickly or dead. Thirdly, let 
the most scrupulous cleanliness be maintained ; 
the pots, saucers, and the stands being often sub- 
jected to ablutions. Under this head also we 
include the removal of dying leaves, and all 
flowers, before they have quite lost their beauty, 
since it is well known that the petals become 
unpleasant in some varieties as soon as the meridian 
of their brief life is passed. By giving attention 
to these simple regulations, a sick chamber may 














} * Mavam, will you please inform me of the 


‘ 





| 
i 
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From the spacious | 


forests to the blade of grass which forces itself up | 
through the crevices of a street pavement, every | 


portion of verdure is occupied in disinfecting the 


air. By means of solar light the carbonic acid, 


wher taken in by the leaves, is discomposed, its | for a living.” 


. on 
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have its windows adorned with flowers without 








the slightest risk to the health of the occupant, 
and in*’saying this we open the way to some of 
the most gentle lenitives of pain, as well as to 
Ii those who can 
go where they please, in the sunshine aud the } 
shade, ean gather wild flowers in their natural | 
dwellings, and cultivate extensive gardens, still find } 


sources of rational enjoyment. 


beauty brought to them ! 
ol) ¢ Gato — 
TAKING THE CENSUS. 


number of inhabitants in this house ?” 
‘¢ Sir 7” 
“ The population in this mansion ” 
Well, there is cight in the room overhead.” 
» How many ?” 
Eight.” 
“ Are they all adults ?” 
** No they are all Smiths, except two boarders.” 
* Smiths—black or white smiths, madam ?” 





“ I'd have you know I don’t live in a house 
with niggers.” 

** I didn’t allude to color—I meant their calling.” 

“© O, that’s itis it. Well, if you had been here 
last night, you'd have found out, for they was | 


calling the watch as loud as they could scream.” 


“* Madam, I merely wish to know how many } 


, people you have in this house, and what they do | 
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* Yes, yes, now I understand. Well, let me 
see, there’s the two Mullinses—that’s one.” 

* That makes two madam.” 

** Well if you know best, count ’em yourself.” 

“ Jt is my business to inquire, madam.” 

“* Well, you'd better attend to it, then and not 
bother me.” 

* Madam, IT am out with the census, and~—” 

* Well, you act out of senses, I should think, to 
come into my house asking such questiuns.” 

“ It isin accordance with an act of Congress, 
madam.” 

** Well, you tell Mr. Congress, or whatever his 
name is, that he acts very foolish, sending you, 
round, axing sich shaller silly questions.” 

The man left. 

— 38D © Gao — 
NAPOLEON’S COAT OF MAIL 

Jusr before Napoleon set out for Belgium, he 
sent for the cleverest artisan of his class in Paris, 
and demanded of him whether he would engage to 
make a coat of mail to be worn under the erdinary 
dress, which should be absolutely bullet-proof ; 
and that ifso, he might name his own price for 
such a work. The man engaged to make the 
desired object, if allowed proper time, and he 
named eighteen thousand francs as the price of it. 
The barguin was concluded, and in due time the 
work was produced, and the artisan honored with 
a second audience of the Emperor —“ Now,” 
said his Imperial Majesty, “‘ put it on.” ‘The man 
did so. ‘ As I am to stake my life on its efficacy, 
you will, I suppose, have no objection to do the 
same. And he took a brace of pistols, and pre. 
pared to discharge one of them at the breast of the 
astonished artist, ‘There was no retreating, how. 
ever, and, half.dead with fear, he stood the fire, 
and, to the infinite credit of his work, with perfect 
impunity. But the Emperor was not content 
with one trial. He fired the second pistol at the 
back of the artist, and afterwards discharged a 
fowling-piece at’ another part of him, with similar 
effect.— Well,” said the Emperor, “ you have 
produced a capital work, undoubtedly. What is 
to be the price of it ?” * Eighteen thousand france 
were named as the agreed sum.” ‘ There is an 
order for them,” said the Emperor, “ and here is 
another for an equal sum, for the fright I have 
given you.” 

—°5D ¢ Gato — 

VatuasLe Secret.—‘Sarah, I wish you would 
lend me your thimble. I can never find mine 
when I want it.” 

** Why do you always come to me to borrow 
when you have lost anything, Mary ?” 

** Because you never lose your things, and always 
know where to find them.” 

“How do you suppose I always know where to 
find my things ?” 

“ T am sure I cannot tell. If I knew, I might, 
perhaps, sometimes contrive to find my own.” 

“This is the secret. I have a place for every. 
thing, and after I have done using any thing, it is 
my rule to put it away in its proper place.” 

* Yes, just as though your life depended on 


it!” 


“ My life does not depend on it, Mary, but my 
convenience does, very much.” 

“ Well, I never can find time to put my things 
away.” 

* low much more time will it take to put a 
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mies, They are as necessary to him as fresh air. 
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thing away, in its proper place, than it will to 
hunt after it, when it is lost 7?” 
— 88D © Gato — 
TOOTH PULLING ILLUSTRATED. 

Berore the days of chloroform, there wasa quack } 
who advertised tooth drawing without pain. The 
patient was placed in the chair, and the instrament 
applied to his tooth, with a wrench, followed by a 
rvar from the unpleasantly surprised sufferer.— 
“ Stop,” cried the dentist, “ compose yourself. I 
told you I would give you no puin, but I only 
just gave you that twinge as a specimen of Cart- 
wright’s method ofoperation.” Again the instru- 
ment was applied, another tug, another roar.— 
“ Now don’t be impatient, that js Dumerge’s way ; 
be seated and calm, you will now be sensible of 
the superiority of my method.” Another applica- 
tion, another tug, another roar. ‘* Now pray be 
quiet, that is Parkinson’s mode, and you don’t 
like it, and no wonder.” By this time the tooth 
hung by a thread ; and whipping it out, the oper- 
ator exulling exclaimed. ‘ That is my method of 
tooth-drawing without pain, and you are now en. | 
abled to compare it with operations of Cartwright, } 
Dumerge and Parkinson.” 

—— +2 ¢ Gato — 
REJECTED SUITORS. 

Wuar sort of a carriage best becomes a rejected 
suitor. A bashful man would say a “ carriage” 
that takes him as fastas possible out of the country. 
But there is room for an honest difference of opin- 
ion. We only beg leave to Advise against any- 
thing desperate. “ Hanging,” said the elder Wel- 
ler, “ is vulgar,” and as to drowning, “ drown cats 
and blind puppies.” Don’t ever drown yourself— 
in tears. It's a waste of water. ‘The following | 
instructions to unhappy swains, the victims of mis- 
placed affection, strike us favorably. Try ’em.— 
“ When a girl refuses you, assume a philosophical 
air, and tell her you are glad of it; you only made 
the proposal to win two bottles of champagne and 
an oyster supper you had bet for with a friend, who 
had thought you had not spunk enough to talk of 
matrimony to a termagant. ‘Them’'s ’um.” 

— °) ¢ Co — 
A BARRISTER POSED. 

Art the late Limerick Assizes, a witness of the 
lower classes” was cross-examined by Mr. Ben- 
nett, Queen’s counsel, when the following curious 
dialogue took place :— 








Counsel—“* Why do you hesitate to anewer mc? 
You look at me as if I were a rogue.” 

Witness—* ‘To be sure I do,” 

Laughter. 

“ Upon your oath you think me a@ rogue 7” 

“ Pon my oath, I don't tink you an honest 
man 7” 

Continued laughter. 

“ You swear to that on your oath ?” 

“ T do, to be sure, and what else could I think ?” 

“ Now, why do you think so ?” 

“ Why, because you are duing your best to make 
me prejure myself.” 

— iD ¢ Cato — 

THE MAN WHO HAD NO ENEMIES 

A man who has no enemies, is seldom good for 
any thing. 
80 casily worked, that every one tries a hand in it. 





He is that kind of material which is 


A sterling character—one who thinks for himself, 


RL A 


and speaks what he thinks—is sure to have ene- 
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A celebrated person who was surrounded by ene- 








mies, used to say :—‘* They are sparks, which, if girls—they pay the young ladies attentions. It 


you do not blow them, go out themselves.” Let 
this be your feeling, while endeavoring to live 
down the scandal of those who are bitter against 
you. If you stop to dispute, you do but as they 
desire ; and open the way of more abuse. Let the 
poor fellows talk, ‘There will be a reaction, if you 
do but perform your duty; and hundreds, who 
are once alienated from you, will flock to you and 
acknowledge their error. 
——033) @ Geto —— 
TEACHING BY ANALOGIES. 

A FEMALE teacher of a school that stood on the 
banks of a quict English stream, once wished to 
communicate to her pupils an idea of faith. 
Wile she was trying to explain the meaning of 
the word, a small covered boat glided in sight 
along the stream. Scizing upon the incident for 
an illustration, she exclaimed: 

“ If I were to tell you there isa leg of mutton 
in that boat, you would believe me, wouldn’t you, 
even without seeing it yourselves?” 

** Yes, ma’am,” replicd the scholars. 

** Well, that is faith,” said the school-mistress. | 
The next day, in order to test their recollection 

| 
\ 
; 
} 
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of the lesson, she inquired, ‘* What is faith ?” 

** A leg of mutton ina boat!” was the answer 

shouted from all parts of the school-room. 
— 81D Cato —— 
TO THE GIRLS. 

You are all in want of husbands as soon as you 
can get suitable ones, and that is all right and per- 
fectly natural. But we think, (contrary to the old 
lady’s opinion,) that a bad husband is worse than 
none. In chovusing, observe the following rules: 
Never marry a a fellow who is ashamed to carry 
a small bundle ; who lies in bed till breakfast, and 
until his father has opened his shop, store or office, 
and swept it out; who frequents taverns, bowling 
suloons, prize fights, &c.—who owes his tailor, 
shoemaker, washer-woman, jeweller, barber, printer 
and landlady, and never pays his debts,—who is 
always talking about his acquaintances, and con. 
demning them ; whose tongue is always running 
about nonsense, who thinks he is the greatest man 
in the neighborhood, and yet who every one des- 


pises and shuns. We say never marry a fellow 


~~ 


with all or any of these qualifications ; he will be 
sure to treat you badly or desert you after the honey 
moon. 
— os ¢ Cato —- 
DID YOU EVER THINK OF IT? 


In reading a passage ina medical work which 





we took up the other day, we found the follow. 
ing paragraph : 

* The quanity of blood in the body of a man of 
average size, is about twenty-eight pounds. ‘Two 


ounces of this blood pass through the heart and 
body seventy-five times a minute, and the whole } 

. ) 
four hundred and forty-eight ounces pass through | 


once in three minutes. More than sixteen hun. | 


dred gallons of blood are thus received into and } 
sent out of the heart in the course of the day.— j 
Truly, what a curious little thing the heart is! 
—— oD Cato — } 
Improvement.—Great age, this, we live in.— / 
People don’t laugh now-a-days—thcy indulge in 
merriment. 
ticate it. 


They never cat their food—they inas- } 
No body husa tooth pulled — it is CX- 


y ‘ } ‘ 1 - ara 
tracted. No one has his feclings lurt—they ar 


Holman, aged 15 yeurs. 
Int city M iv, 12th inst. M iry IP’. fe of Robert B. 
Monell, ag 1) years and lourm » 

i city, on the 14th ust Bunk e, wife of Capt. Alex. ©}. 
Jenhi ! we 4 hy rother age. f 
Drown my Saturday tin the niwer, Vates Etohe, aged 

, 6 yeuts, sen of hu 4. Stone, now in California 


is vulgar to visit any one— you must make a call. 
Of course you would not think of going to bed— 
you would retire torest. Nor would you build a 
house—you would erect it. 

—- 5D ¢ Cato — 

How to prevent A Fatt—A man who had 
climbed up a tree accidentally missed his hold of 
one of the branches, and fell to the ground with 
such violence as to break one of his ribs. A 
neighbor coming to his assistance, remarked to 
him rather drify, that had he followed hie rule in 
such cases, he would have avoided this accident. 

* What rule du you mean ?” asked the wound- 
man. 

“ It ie this” replied the philosopher—" Never to 
come down a place faster than you can go up.” 

Woman.—He who has not experienced the 
friendship of woman, knows not half the charms 
and delights of friendship. Woman possesses the 
art of embellishing the saddest moments of our 
life by unalterable sweetness of temper, constant 
and unwearied attention ; she is man’s best com- 
panion jn prosperity, and in adversity his truest 
friend. 


. <a 
lacerated. Young men do not go courting the 


— 93550 ¢ Oto — 
GuILtiness will speak, though tongues were out 
of use. 
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‘AME RIC ‘AN COURIER. 
One of the best family newspapers printed. Its reading 
isin truth a charm- 


matter is of the choicest kind “ Rena’’ 


ing story, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz—We are almost im- 
patient for its conclusion. 
— -08223 6 Co —— 
HOME JOURNAL. 

Another great favorite of the publicand needs only to 
be read to be duly appreciated. For variety of matter and 
beauty of style it stands unrivaled. 

— oD ¢ Cato — 
THE SISTERS. 

This highly interesting novel, by the author of, “ Valentine 

Vox,” isa work that may be perused with profit by all, 
— =D ¢ Cato — 
TOM RACQUET. 

This work has laid unperused on our table for some weeks. 
We have now, however, just finished it, delighted and fascina- 
ted with its humor and pathos. 

—3D ¢ ae —— 

Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the umount of postage paid, 

R. L. Broeme, N. ¥. $1,00; F. F. 8. New Lebanon, Conn. 

91,00. 





— on ¢ Cat 
MARRIAGES. 

In Livingston, on the 22d inst. by Rev. H. Wheeler, Mr. 
Wim. A.W aldro ph, of Red Hook, to Miss Catharine B. Van 
Deusen, of the former place. 

At Sheffield Muss. on the Ist inst. by the Rev. James Brad- 
ford, Mr. Roderic Cook, to Miss Mary 8, Shears only daughter 
of Harvey Shears 

At Sodus, VW ayne Co. Feb. 20th, 1°51. by the Rev. Mr. 
Stoacks Mr. | Sidney Allen to Miss Cornelius M. Hood, all of 


the ubove pls 
At Armenia _~— s Co. on the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 





Fletcher. Mr. Thompson P. Hood, of Sav: annah, Wayne Co. 
to Mrs. C. Amanda Carpenter of Armenia. 
— 79D @ Cato : 
DEATHS. 
On the 224 inst. Emma, e'dest daughter of Mr. Daniel 
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For the Rural Repository. 


LINES DESIGNED FOR AN EPITAPH. 
To the memory of Miss Flizcheth L. Woodman, 


of Boston. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 

Gvarptan Spirits! oh descend 

From your fair Celestial bowers! 
Holy influences blend 

With the fragrance of the flowers, 
While for her, the sleeper here, 
Silently we drop a tear. 


Oh insatiate, cruel Death! 
Couldst thou not the pure one spare, 
Rather than her feeble breath, 
To dissolve, alas! in air? 
But the soul, immortal part, 
Feels not thy relentless dart! 


Parents! when ye wander by, 

Brothers ! Sister! loved so well,— 
Ye will sadly linger nigh, 

On her virtues long to dwell; e 
Looking for the joyous day, 


When Disease shall puss awny! 


Hudson, May, 1851. 


— 0 8 @ Oa — 
ANGEL LOVE, 
> BY J. A. SWAN. 
I coup not think her spirit fled; 
I could not make my sweet love dead: 
Though oft they told me she was gone, 
And ‘iwas but dust | looked Upon; 
[ could not make her dead, 


She Iny as if in dreamy rest, 
Her hands meek folded on her breast: 
Her lips which knew no word of guile, 
Half parted with a beaming smile; 

I could not make her dead. 


A pale rose gemmed her raven hair, 
As if it loved to worship there ; 
Those silken locks, that without check 
Twined with the lilies of her neck; 


I could not think her dead, 


The birds sang sweetly in their play, 
Beneath the casement where she lay ; 
And then I knew she only drenmed, 
For every thing so life-like seemed, 


I could not make her dead. 


The sun sank golden in the west, 

And left his last beam on her b:east; 

And sweetly there it quivering Iny, 

And shook her vest like the heart's play ; : 
I saw she was not dead. 


He tried to fright me with his speech, 
His solemn words, that cunning leech, 
That the tide of life had ceased to flow; 
In vain, | knew it was not so; 


I knew she was not dead. 


Like two twin flowers upon one stem, 


We grew, and loved, and bloomed like them ; 


*T was not in nature, then, that one 
Should fade, the other still live on; 


How could my love be dead ? 


They told me of a cold, dark grave, 
And sighing leaves that o'er it wave; 
Of the mottled worm to be the guest 
Of her I loved the dearest, best ; 

I dared not think her dead. 


9 And when I pressed her sweet lips twain, 


* And felt no kiss pressed back again, 
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And in her eye no tear could see, 
While mine were flowing mournfully ; 
I knew her spirit fled. 


My hand stole o'er the marble breast, 
No gentle throb disturbed its rest ; 
No thought lay there for me divine, 
As the rock heeds nct the red sunshine ; 
I knew my love was dead. 
I saw it all; the purest soul 
That ever earth held in control, 
Had hushed its sweet melodious tone; 
I knew that I was lefi alone— 
I knew my love was dead. 
Sleep came; and bathed in its smooth stream, 
Her spirit floated through my dream; 4 
The same sweet smile and form were there, 
The same pale rose wreathed in her hair ; 
My dear love was not dead. 


She whispered me of sunny lands, 

Where time moved not by dropping sands; 

Of singing birds and chanting streams ; 

Of scenes more fair than pictured dreams, 
To which her spirit dear had fled. 

Morn came —a tear was on my cheek, 

Of joy or grief, I could not speak; 

The dead love by my side lay shriven, 
The living love was bies-ed in heaven; 
In truth she was not dend. 

=D % Qeabo—— 
THE WORLD OF BEAUTY. 
Tuere isa world of beauty, 
Beyond this vale of death, 
Reached by the path of dauty— 
Seen by the eyes of faith— 
Where sits the King Eternal, 
On lofty throne and fair— 
Where flauwers and blossoms vernal 
Perfume the ambient air. 
Where spirits pure and holy, 
Tn ederation bend: 
From humble bearts and lowly, 
To God their prayers ascend— 
Where breathes no note of sadness, 
No burning tear is shed, 
But clouds of joy and glndness 
Adorn each sacred head. 

Oh, in that world of glory, 
Where holy sunshine stays, 
Where time grows never hoary, 

Through everlasting days; 
My long lost friends are spending 
The Sabbath of their rest, 
Their hearts and voices blending 
In anthems of the blest. 
Who would not cease repining 
At sufferings here below, 
Could he behold them shining, 
And all their raptures know ~— 
Assured that the great morning 
In which the dead shall rise, 
Shall find a crown adorning 
His brow in yonder skies. 
— os samt — 
MAY. 
BY JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


I reew a newer life in every guile; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their weleome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serever hours ;— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Jeneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind ealls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
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And from its darkeving shadow floats 
A gusth of trembling notes, 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play; 
Apd the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they ran, 
Hail the returning sun. 
— a ® Oto — 
SYMPATHY. 
Tuere's a language that's mute, there's a silence can speak, 
There’s a something that cannot be told; 
There are words that can only be read on the cheek, 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 


There's a look so expressive, so timid, so kind; 
So conscious, so quick to impart, 

Though dumb, in en instant it speaks out the mind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 


This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 
In vain we attempt to suppress ; 

More prompt it appears from the wish to control ; 
More apt the fond truth to express. 


New Volume, October, 1850, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Oboe. Bie CC ommencin Oc. 19, 18: 20, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price ${—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents, 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Commufications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches Am sing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historien! Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c I'he tint Number of the J'wenty- 
seventh Volume of the Rurat Repostrony will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850, 





Nhe Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
farnsties of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarterofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until itis 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Satorday in the Quarte form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pnges. [t will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 


will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


m the country, 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
havea few copies of the Lith, beth, t6th, 7th, 18th, 19th. 
2th, Vet, WBd, Vth, Vth, and Lith volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 27th volume, enn have as many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same mre as that vol- 
ume. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! 


ar for 81,50, being 75 Cents Each, 


do. 82.00, do. 66 do 

; do. &) mm, do. 60 do 

8 do. 84,09, do. 50 do. 

it do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
82 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
338 do. 815.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. 25 do. 45 do. 





Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription to 
be sent ns soon as possible to the publisher. 


rr No subseription received for less than one wenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the penr 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise onlered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD, 
Hudson, Columbia Co N.Y. 


ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..rt 


7 The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sendinga Large Prospectus as he retofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. ean be nscer 
tained from the abowe We respectfully solicit all ont anb- 

eribers to endeavour to get up a Club in heir vicinity forthe 
next Volume, 

ry EDITORS, who wish to exchanze, are respectfully re 
quested to give the nbore a few insertions, of at lenst a notice 

nd receive Subseriptions. 
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